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perhaps the angel from his hovering cloud. 
So the child looks out, vaguely compre- 
hending the "comedie hamaine" but secure 
in its own world. Miss Cary, the art- 
critic of the New York Times, in writing 
one of her clever notices of a child's por- 
trait, referred to "the unconscious and 
uncompromising pride of a certain type 
of childhood." We think that this was 
the apartness we describe. The old masters 
perhaps almost never painted a real child. 
They were often marvels of skill, but it was 
a convention. 

Probably the most beautiful painted 
child of all time is Brush's "Mother and 



Child," owned by the Boston Art Museum, 
which is reproduced herewith. The color, 
the sweet benevolent radiance of its face, 
the marvelous drawing of the little del- 
icately constructed body, the relaxed fall 
of the legs, the absolute unconsciousness 
of the body, no old master ever approached 
it. By its side we might perhaps place 
the head of a girl-child of four years seen 
to the left of the well-known group painted 
by Thayer, entitled "Madonna En- 
throned." All that I have said of the 
successful child in art could be said of this 
head, which also has the solidity of a 
statue. 



ARMS AND ARMOR* 

The Opening of the Riggs Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 



ON Monday evening, January 25th, 
the Metropolitan Museum's collec- 
tion of Arms and Armor, including the 
comparatively lately acquired Riggs collec- 
tion, was opened and permanently placed 
on exhibition in the Museum. This now 
forms one of the most important collec- 
tions of its kind in the world. Through the 
generosity of Mr. William H. Riggs the 
collection, which he presented to the Mu- 
seum two years ago, is not exhibited sep- 
arately, but with such objects of similar 
character as the Museum previously pos- 
sessed, thus supplementing and completing 
what effort as well as expenditure in this 
direction had been made. 

Like all the collections recently set 
forth by the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Riggs collection of arms and armor 
is most appropriately and pleasingly dis- 
played. It occupies four galleries in what 
is known as Addition H. The European 
specimens are shown in the main gallery 
and in a large north room, the Japanese 
armor is in a room to itself east of the main 
gallery, and the arms of China and other 
Oriental nations are shown in the fourth 



*This account is taken, with permission, from an 
article by Miss E. L. Cary, published in the New York 
Times of January 24th, and from the hand-book of the 
collection, written by Mr. Bashford Dean, and pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum. 



and smallest room. In the center of the 
main gallery, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a group of mounted 
knights in armor, but never could they 
have met in life, as each represents a dif- 
ferent period. As decorations, around 
the walls, banners of war have been placed, 
and at one side is a magnificent Burgundian 
tapestry representing the taking of Jeru- 
salem. In this same room has been set 
up an armorer's shop, a fifteenth century 
building which once stood in Abbeville. 
Here are to be seen anvil and vise, as beau- 
tiful in workmanship as the arms they aided 
in producing. 

The north room has been called the "Hall 
of Princes" or the "Hall of Goldsmiths," 
because of the noble names associated 
with the armor shown therein and also 
on account of its exquisite workmanship. 
An important feature of the Riggs collec- 
tion is that so much of its armor can be 
identified with the historic wearers. Among 
the royal persons whose armor is shown 
are Philip II of Spain, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Alva, Augustus the 
Strong, Charles of Bourbon, Christian I 
of Saxony, and Henry II and IV of France. 

Representative collections of arms and 
armor are extremely rare. In fact, Mr. 
Bashford Dean says, that in the case of 
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European armor, about ninety per cent 
of the best examples extant are restricted 
to but seven national, European collec- 
tions, i. e., Vienna, Madrid, Paris, Desden, 
Turin, London, and Petrograd — collec- 
tions which are not of public or popular 
origin but descended in large part from 
the treasures of princely houses. In the 
United States there has, up to the present 
time, been but one really representative 
collection exhibited, that of privy-councilor 
Zschille of Grossenhain, at the World's 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. 

Much of the armor of early days has 
disappeared, some has been used as metal 
for other purposes, some has perished 
through neglect and the effects of rust and 
other processes of time. The invention 
of modern firearms made it practically 
useless, and when it finally lost its dignity 
it was cast aside and forgotten. For 
the past 200 years comparatively little 
interest has been shown in it. Even 
the United States, it is said, a few years 
ago would have held at its frontier a 
casque executed for Francis I by a Negroli 
and designed by Cellini as "manufactured 
metal ware" and assessed it for duty 
accordingly. 

"On the other hand, in earlier times," 
to quote again from Mr. Dean, "armor 
and arms were among the prized posses- 



sions of noble and commoner. They were 
objects, indeed, no less useful than beau- 
tiful. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that the man who made them was looked 
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upon everywhere as an artist who belonged 
to an ancient and honorable guild. He 
had access at all times to courts and camps, 
and his work was munificently rewarded. 
A great swordsmith, Serafino di Brescia, 
was accepted by such an art lover as 
Francis I as equal in rank with Titian. The 
Negroli were ennobled, fortune and fame 
came to the Colman family through the 
Austrian emperors, and the imperial Maxi- 
milian is pictured in his workshop with 
his hand upon the shoulder of the master 
armorer Seusenhofer. In those days no 
painter was too distinguished to act as a 
designer for military panoplies. Raphael 
and Michelangelo made studies for the 
equipments of the papal court; Dtirer 
prepared designs for the armor and arms 
of Maximilian; Leonardo was singularly 
fertile in similar work; Cellini not only 
designed but executed shields and hilts 
of rapiers and poignards. Among the 
artists who are known to have taken a 
part in the armorer's "trade" were Titian, 
Gian Bologna, Gulio Romano, Holbein, 
Peter Vischer, and Donatello. 

"But the real armorer was evidently he 
who both designed his objects and executed 
them as well. And in this he followed 
an art whose technical difficulties were 
extreme. His work was to stand the test 
of service, therefore it was modeled in 
steel; and of this refractory material he 
formed objects of the hardest texture, 
whose thickness was great only at the 
points where actually needed, whose total 
weight was reduced to a minimum — yet 
with all this they should be beautiful. 
Nor did this mean that armor should 
attract chiefly from its decoration or en- 
richment. The artist's greatest work, 
whether casque, gauntlet, or sword-hilt, 
was like a Greek vase, beautiful in the 
effect of its shadows, in its movement and 
contour. During the greatest period of 
the European armorers, say between 1450 
and 1530, even a detached piece — a 
shoulder, backplate, gauntlet, or greave — 
had in some degree the merit of a fragment 
of classical sculpture. Not merely are 
its lines expressed beautifully, but one 
feels that it has within it something living. 
What this implies from the technical 
standpoint is realized more clearly when 



one watches a workman copying an ancient 
piece and sees how fully he is taxing both 
his hand and his judgment. 

"In a word, in former centuries the work 
of the armorer was a living art, and its 
technical interest was well understood 
even by laymen. To-day, on the other 
hand, it is an art well nigh extinct, and 
there are not many, even among amateurs, 
who appreciate how subtle and difficult 
it was. Its processes were varied and a 
knowledge of them was often guarded 
lealously, as the heritage of artist families 
or of ancient guilds. Its implements 
were things apart, with scores of curiously 
shiped hammers and anvils, and with a 
formidable battery of eccentric pincers, 
files, saws, and vises — objects which their 
owners sometimes elaborately ornamented, 
incised and sculptured." 
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The William Henry Riggs Donation 
includes the entire collection of this well- 
known amateur, not only arms, but 
contemporary portraits of armored knights, 
a library upon armor, numerous pieces 
of Renaissance furniture, and panels of 
stained glass — a benefaction to the Museum 
which up to that time was second only 
in importance to the Rogers Bequest. 

"Mr. Riggs was born in New York, 
but from the early fifties had made his 
home in Paris, where, in the greatest art 
market in the world, he was in constant 
touch with collectors and antiquity mer- 
chants. For over sixty years he devoted 
his time and fortune to his life-work. 
This he maintained was to bring together 
'for the benefit of the art-loving people 
of his country' a collection of arms and 
armor which in its scope and quality 
would rank with European national col- 
lections. To this end he labored zealously. 
He traveled extensively in Germany, 
Italy, France, and Spain, and made re- 
markable ' finds.' He knew what had 
been secured by the early collectors, and, 
awaiting his opportunity, he gathered from, 
them sooner or later, the pieces he coveted. 
In fact, the history of his objects is the 



history of the great collectors, such as 
Uboldo, Meyrick, Fontaine, Carrand pere, 
Spitzer, Pourtales, von Leyden, Magniac, 
de Cosson, Belleval. Not infrequently 
his treasures could be traced to national 
collections. Mr. Riggs's patient watch- 
fulness brought him many historical pieces, 
and he did not allow them to slip through 
his fingers when once captured. His 
work went on so quietly that few, even 
amateurs, realized the value of the collec- 
tion which he was bringing together. 
For one thing, he permitted very few 
people to see it; and in later years, when ac- 
cessions were made they were apt merely 
to be stored away in his home in Paris, 
which came finally, to be so filled with 
packing cases that the owner himself 
could hardly find access to his purchases.' ' 
It was through the influence of the late 
J. P. Morgan that Mr. Riggs was persuaded 
to place his collection in the custody of the 
Metropolitan Museum. It should, how- 
ever, be considered not merely as a gift to 
this Museum or the city wherein it stands, 
but rather to the American people and the 
American nation to whom it will always 
now be open and to which it may always 
be reckoned as a valuable asset. 



PERSIAN, ARABIC AND INDIAN MINIATURES 

In the MusW^wi of Fine Arts, Boston 



A YEAR ago there was exhibited in thei 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts a 
collection of Persian, Arabic, and Indian 
paintings, book-bindings, and illuminated 
manuscripts. These specimens were lent 
by Dr. Denman W. Ross, having been 
acquired by him during a recent trip 
around the world. In January of the 
present year Dr. Ross gave this collection 
to the Museum, and it may now be seen 
in the Nearer Orient room, where it is 
being displayed with ceramics, textiles 
and metal-work from Egypt, Arabia, Tur- 
key, Persia and India. 

During the past summer the Museum 
purchased from M. Victor Goloubew his 
famous collection of Persian and Indian 
paintings, which for several years has been 



exhibited in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs 
in the Louvre. This collection is now 
being shown in the Forecourt Room in 
the Museum. 

The importance of these two exhibitions 
cannot be overestimated. They contain 
examples from all the schools of painting 
and calligraphy in the Nearer East, dat- 
ing from the tenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The earliest paintings show Byzan- 
tine influence. In those of the fifteenth 
century, Chinese characteristics are evident 
because of the contact between China and 
Persia during the reign of Timur (Tamer- 
lane). A large group dating from the 
sixteenth century, is purely Persian in 
drawing and color. These paintings have 
great charm in the varied combinations 



